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The Janeites 


liquor than ’e ’as women since ’e 
was born, No, ’e’s liable to a sort 
o quiet fit, like. They came on 


after the dump went up at Fat- | 


ables. But for them, 
Battery Sergeant 
ago.’ , 
“Oh!” I said. “T conldn’t make 
out why he took on as mess-waiter 
when he got back to his guns. That 
explains things a bit.” 
“*Ts sister told me the 
goin’ up. knocked all ’is Gunnery 
instruction clean out of ’im. The 
only thing ’e stuck to was to get 
_back to ’is old crowd. Gawd knows 
’ow ’e worked it, but ’e did. He 
fair deserted out of England to 
’em, she “SAYS 5 an’ when they saw 
the state ’e was in, they ’adn’t the 
eart to send ’im back or to 
‘ospital, They kep’ ’im for a mas- 
cot, as you might say. That’s ali 
dead true. ’Is sister told me so. 


’e’d ha’ been 
"Maj or 


years 


dump 





But I can’¢ guarantee that Janeite 
business, excep’ ’e never told a lie. 
since ’e was six. : 


Ts sister told me 
so. What do you think?” 
“He isn’t likely to have made it 


up. out of his own head,” I replied. Gs 


“But people don’t get so. crazy 
fond o’ books _ as all that, do they ? 
’E’s made ’is sister try to read ’em. 


‘She'd do anythin’ to please oo 


But, as I keep tellin’ ef, BOO). 
mother. D’you ‘appen— to. know 
anything about Jane?” : 
“T believe Jane was a bit of a 
match-maker in a quiet way when 
she was alive, and I: know all her | 
books are full of match-making,” if 
said. “You'd better ‘look out.” ~ 
“Oh, that’s as good as settled,’ 


Anthony replied ; and for the a ( | 


time in my life, I saw a taxi- 
driver—to be sure he was an owner 


—blush. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


OWING TO UNFORESEEN AND UNAVOIDABLE 
CIRCUMSTANCES ‘THE PUBLICATION OF 


‘ Tales of the Long Bow” 
Co Ky CHESTERTON 


has had to be EO until the next issue of 
“The Story-Teller,” published on May 14th. 


THE FIRST s TORY 


‘The Unpresentable Appearance of Colonel Crane” 


WILL THEN CERTAINLY APPEAR 
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of looks. 
Her father was a farm labourer, work- 


boys fell ill. 
tiny parlour and answered my ques- 





hy ed He shoal his Pe head, 


“By 1 Horkee An 


antes Vachell 





*** This be one o’ they high matters o’ diptunaey): Slow an’ sure be 


| Rada motter. 
‘an’ ax no questions. 


MADE. her 


acquain- 
tance when she was 
i about fourteen, a 


freckled slip of a girl 
called upon by Fate 
i and her father to 


| younger brothers and 
my sisters. Saint Michael 

‘| had bestowed upon 
Ann Misselbrook a 
captivating and dis- 
arming smile—not 
much else in the way 
Still,. 


ing, like so many Foresters, at many 
sche in many places. Her mother 
liad been in service before she mar- 


“mother ” half adozen 


the smile’ sufficed. . 


ried, a clean, hard-working, respect-— 


able woman, able and willing to 
make sixpence do duty as a shilling. 
It will remain a mystery why such 
women die generally at a moment 


when they can least be spared. 


Ann ee into her mother’s 
shdes. 

The WeGalbnook cottage is; at 
Hernshaw Parva, not fae from the 
golf course, and two of Ann’s 
brothers carried clubs for me. From 
them I learned about Ann and her 
multifarious activities. I met her 
for the first time when one of these 
She received me in a 


tions with such self-assurance that I 
was impressed. Thanks to Ann her 
brother lived to tell the tale of her 
ministrations. And, in due time, ii 
became a friend of the family. » 

Tt was then that I heard the ditee: 
tive “scandalous” applied to Ann 


as or the first time by her father. 





-upon too frail shoulders. 
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Ann comes by her mulishness from Ted. Do ’ee bide a bit 
I be workin’ by the light o’ nature.’ ”’ 


“The 1i’7l hesom be allers a-sweep- . 
in’ ‘an’ cleanin’, I tells her ‘tis: 
scandalous-—-never an-idle moment.” 

I gathered, after more talk, that. 
Ann caused tongues to wag furi- 
ously in a tiny hamlet where people, 
as a rule, did not: overwork them- 
selves even at jobs that were over- 
paid. Apparently the Misselbrooks, 
apart from Ann, took life easily, as 
our gypsies do. When I suggested 
to Ted Misselbrook that Ann worked . 
too hard, he grinned at me. 

“She be stubborn as never was, 
Whenever I 


barn so, I reckons. 
says to hert.* You slack’ off, my 
girl,’ ‘she answers up: ‘I bain’t 


happy, father, till the work be done,’ 
an’—by Josh ‘she? be never done 
wi’ work in my cottage.” ‘ 

Some four years later, the Beal 
doctor confirmed my eonvicbion that 
Ann would slip quietly. out of life, 
as her mother did, simply because 
too heavy a burden had been imposed. 
When I 
asked Ann how she did, she replied 
smilingly : 

“Tm not feeling 
thank yon, sir.” 

Haunted by Ann’s pathetic smile 
—and after a talk with the doctor—I 
tackled Ted Misselbrook. Possibly, 
I was too outspoken.  Ted’s vacuous 
face irritated me. To make an im- 
pression upon sluggish wits I had to 
cut deep. | 

‘Red,x old “friend,” LT bepan) “1 
want fo have a talk with you.” 

“T be allers ready to throw my old 
tongue, sir.” 

““VYowre a good Christian man, 
Ted, I: see you in church every 
Sunday.” 

“Ah-h-h, well, church goin’ helps. 


very grand, 


Scandalous Ann 


to pass the time away, an’,: 
says to. my 1i’l ’uns, the .quality 
likes to see us on our bended knees 
thankin’ the Lard for what we hasn’t 
got.’ 3? 

‘““You’ve “got. 2: ay daughter.” 

“That I has.” 

“But she needs a holiday.” ° 

“That she do, but holidays bain’t 
for the likes of us.” 

“We will talk more about et 
I want to make. it plain to you that 
Ann will take a holiday soon—and 
she won’t-come back.” 

“Our 1], Ann 
back? Well I never!” 

“ She will join her mother.” 

“God A’mighty presarve us!” | 

Perceiving that the poor fellow 
was profoundly affected I dealt with 
him less drastically. The doctor and 
I had made a plan. Ann was to be 
dispatched to the seaside for at least 
a month. Then, if her physical con- 
dition. improved, she: would come to 





me as housemaid. ‘To this plan, Ted 


tremblingly and thankfully agreed, 
but he added with significance: 


“Ann bea queer twoad.. Likely as 


not the maid won’t go. So set in 


her ways.” 


Ted was not out in his reckoning: 


Both the doctor and I. were con- 
founded by . Ann’ s obstinacy and 
conceit. 

“T be wanted over home.” 

“Your sister is old enough to take 
your place. And she is strong 
enough to do it, thanks to you.” 

‘Whereupon Ann conveyed to us at 
length that Lizzie lacked initiative 
and suffered from chilblains. Chil- 
blains, so the doctor explained to me 
Tater, 
tion. 


Ann added: 


! Won’t come 


ag; 1. 


indicate a sluggish circula-. 


“Liz can cook nicely if she puts. 


her mind to it.” 

Late for an appointment, 
doctor glanced at his watch, saying 
brutally : 


the 


“Now, Ann, you listen to me. 


‘Whether you like it or not Liz will 
take your place here because you, 


if you don’ t do what we tell you, 


will be in your coffin.” 
He bustled out. Ann smiled at me. 
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if ‘We aL dae to, go. sooner. ronTater.” 

L-viposted (quickty:). 3) +. Ue. 

“We shall see to i Ann, that you 
golater.? i. 


After aE Oe 
surrendered. 


talk, she i 


= J ia Sy 


Ts 


A REJUVENATED Ann ‘returned to 
Hernshaw Parva. I rubbed my eyes | 
at sight of pink cheeks and clear 
eves. When I congratulated her 
thoughtlessly, she said demurely > Me 

“I’m .strong, seemin’ly.° And 
Lizzie, allers ready to oblige, ee take | 
my place with you, sir. 

More arguments, © Happily . pre- 
vailed,. and: Ann, -next day, joined 
my modest establishment. T am not 
exaggerating when I affirm that 
within a.month she became ‘the 
dominating personality. We had a 
family joke: ‘Ann knows.” Ann 
produced mislaid articles promutly 
on demand ; 
uthrellas’ mad vovereoats She ‘re- 
membered to whom I had lent books. 
She made mental notes of my out-— 
goings and incomings. ! 

“Yas, last’ Tuesday week, you 
home wet an’ tired -after 
huntin’; you never wrote no letters. 
On Wednesday you wrote seventeen 
an’ sent off two registered parcels. 
You went a- -shootin’ Thursday, an’. 
come back wi’out the stick you sits 
on. kd 

cet the words of the vicar’s witesh 
Qa treasure. 

Her Pellgureo tinea, I feat took 
advantage of Ann. When the par- 
lourmatd had her afternoon off, 
Ann polished the silver. On alter- 
nate Sundays Ann cooked the dinner 
because she discovered that I dis- 
liked a cold supper. When I said, 
banteringly: ‘Why should I keep 
three maids, Ann, when you can do. 
the work of. three?” she replied 
gaily: “My! Wouldn’t that be 
nice? JI should love it.” i 
I soon discovered ‘that she went 
“over home” on her days “out, 


and put things “to rights” in. the 
I protested — 


Misselbrook cottage. 





she recovered borrowed | 


sewing machine. | 
burned too late. in her bedroom. 
- More protests were smilingly disre- 
; garded. 





ty) las , 


i ron the children.” 
_ with a. faint « blush:: 


| Be aelauely 


‘and-in vain. - 
Ann impetrated. a loan, enough to 
buy on the instalment plan a good 


My electrie light 


“Pm making . the winter combies 
Then she added, 
- “Maybe I 


i didn t. ought. to mention them to a 
he gentleman.” 





_ would present himself. : 
friendship | between us had estab- 


out, 
should. be, . 


_ stockin’s. 


~T assured ae that, the daily press 
had- familiarized me with such 


. garments. 


At the end ae a year she loukeat Qi 
different | creature, and I began ‘to 
wonder when the | inevitable “boy ” 
By this time 


Li itself upon: an. impregnable 
basis. Ann was. quite ready to talk 


mine ith about. “boys”—or any other 


theme, of common interest. Upon 
her own person she was anatase 
ingly frank: : : 

“ Mother allers said I was ee ind 
the door when looks was: parcelled 
With my legs what ‘a sight I 
to . be sure, in sik 
An’ bein’ so skinny-like, 
the more 1 took off the worse I’d 
look, wouldn’t.1%” | 

rae aye Ne a furnishing up, Ann; you 
are, indeed.” 

“Maybe I. don’t look quite the 
awful scarecrow I did.” 

Presently a boy did present him- 
self—an overgrown; half-baked lout, 


making» “inordinate demands upon 


Ann’s pity.’ I could not resist say- 
ing: “Why do you walk out with 
frame?) 

. Ann replied humorously : “Pore 
feller ! If 1 didn’t, who would?” 

Fortunately, pity in this case did 
aot- ripen into a warmer sentiment. 
But +I felt uneasy, because Ann, 
peing Ann, ever ready to give more 
thane she received, was so likely to 
fall.a victim to importunity. 

However, to my relief, Ann ‘dis- 


yy carded her first boy and confided to 


me her reasons for.deing so: ~ 
“He wants me to become engaged 


ql , to sae look.” 





somewhen. 





- By Horace Annesley Vachell — 


“What cheek! Still, 

surprised.” | RU He en Agee 
“T féel ever so sorry ied apna but 

there it:is.” 

“You are well ‘tid. of ia He 

could never give you a home, Ann.” 

To this Ann agreed, adding: in- 
genuously : “TI do.think the world 
an’ all of me own home, ’so comfort- 
some. If I keep house for any 1 man, 
it ‘ll. be for father.” 

“But Lizzie is doing that.” : 

Then the disconcerting truth 
leaked from reluctant lips: 

“Liz is engaged to a very nice 
young feller, a good boy. She’s 
crazy about him, too. When Liz 
marries, I shall. Haye to go back to 
father. ” 

vib. 3 Ann, 
marry first.” ae 

She smiled. Obviously. this had 
occurred to her. At that moment, 
perhaps, I grasped the conviction: 
that: Ann wanted Liz to marry, be- 
cause in that case she could plead 
the necessity of ‘ ‘mothering ”’ father. 
The doctor, when I spoke to him, 
confirmed my misgivings, but ad- 
mitted that Ann would have her 
way. Incidentally I should lose the | 
best housemaid in the world, and 
Ann would lose her health and. prob. 
ably her life. 

The situation had become dramatic. 

Liz, it appeared, might. marry 
within the year. 


ne not 


it’s your turn it0 


III 


Ann, of course, spent her-afternoons 
“off? at. home. My electric light 
went on burning in her room, be: 
cause—so the parlourm aid said—. 
Lizzie’s trousseaw had to be got 
together somehow, somewhere, and 
Hearsay, no doubt, but 
credible. What follows, derived 
from the same source, is also hear- 
say, and may be taken with a pinch 
of salt. Lizzie’s young man intro- 


duced a gentleman friend to Ann. 
He happened to be the booking 
clerk at Puddenhurst station, and, 
possibly, a connoisseur in smiles, 
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Scandalous Ann 


with an exhaustive knowledge of: 
Railway officials’ 


human’: nature. | 
are consistently courteous and 
kind, Alf Faraway, so I learned, 
passed an agreeable Sunday after. 
noon with Ann. To the frank 
amazement of Liz and all the 
Misselbrooks, Alf asked Ann to 
walk out with him. Ann bashfully 
consented. 

So much for eee 
to facts,” 

I-met Alf. He looked what he was 
—the quiet faithful servant of a 
great railway company. Ann’s luck 
in securing such a “boy” did not 
astound me as it did her family, 
because I made sure that Alf, 
although he wore spectacles, peered 
beneath the surface of things and 
people. Alf had recognized, as I 
did, Ann’s great qualities. Later on 
I had to dissemble my satisfaction 
when Ann confided to me that Alf 
had been jilted twice by ‘‘ baggages.” 
Alf, no doubt thinking of the future, 
had: not been too free with his money 
in the present. The baggages, had 
they been ‘thirty years older, might 
have quoted a line from a popular 
transpontine SOE: 

“Tf you ain’t got no money, honey, 
yo’ needn’t come around.” 

Ann herself told me that Alf had 
saved money. She exhorted him to 
go on saving it, which must have 
pleased him, She was quite content 
to walk in the Forest w ith him; she 


refused to visit the “movies.” 
Together they attended evening 
church ! | 


fiow I chuckled as I watched the 
progress of this Arcadian idyll! 
The beaming faces of the pro- 
tagonists told me that each was 
desperately in love with the other. 

The change came without warning. 
Ann’s smile vanished. Her checks 
lost their colour. She moved about 
my house listlessly. But she went on 
walking out with Alf. When I 
asked discreet questions, she evaded 
them. Finally, I crossed the Rubicon 
of plain speech. 

“There’s something wrong with 
you, Ann. 


We return — 


Now, no fibbing to an 
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old friend. Out with the truth, or 
Ill shake it out of you.” : 
‘Silence. --I -stared at that exas- 
perating, impassive mask which ed 
best of women too often assume. , 
AM preht.nl shall whee to alt 
and to your father.” — 
‘Alf knows,” she faltered. 
“Knows what’ “i | hota 
The truth had to be Aeweana 4 out 
of her with hooks of interrogation. — 
Lizzie’s marriage was definitely 
fixed. Alf had asked Ann to be- 
come engaged. She had refused 
because she felt it to be her duty to: 


keep house for her father. 


To all this, 
replied curtly:: 
“Nonsense.” Van 
“Vou don’t know futher: ‘sir. He’s 
so casual-like. He can’t fend sole | 
himself, nevér could.” : 

“But, hang it all, your happiness 
and Al? g happiness a are at stake.” 

Silence-——! ~ 

I ought to have shaken her, but 
she lookéd too miserable, I was up 
against that confounding dogged 
obstinacy handed down from mother 


and much’ more, I 


to daughter in the more remote rural | 


districts. I saw Ann clearly ‘as a 
survival of ‘the primitive housewife 
to whom the cares of the household 
are all constraining. Argument 
with such a one, I knew, would be 
futile. 

Then she said with the faintest of 
smiles: | 
‘Alf don’t mind waiting a bit 

longer.” 

“For what?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. . 

I could answer my own question. 
Ann, all her life, had lived for the 
pains and pleasures of the passing 
hour. The present so engrossed her 
thoughts and energies that’ the 
fates loomed indistinet, unutter- 
ably remote. | 

I dismissed her with a tag * 

“Please remember; Ann, ° that 
Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

“Pa’son don’t talk that way. 
says that Heaven helps those who 
help others.” 
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he ASTER a: not hod, Re wening, iy 


K with the doctor during a shocking 


i ‘Ann’s father. 


game of golf, I decided i talk to 
Probably I should 


ih have made a sad mess of it, because 
Mi talking to Ted Miscelirook, was like 


poking an enterprising finger into 


a jelly-fish. I. was wondering how 


to get at Ted, when Heaven, acting 


My presumably in accordance with the 
_parson’s: precepts: instead of mine, 
- sent to me His minister plenipoten- 
 tiary, Habakkuk Mucklow, known 


a “caslety ” 


all over the Forest a5 Uncle, 
Unele, like Ted, was something of 


distant kin to, Ted. Uncle came to 
me to do a ‘small. job of thatching, 


His pay, as a master thatcher, in- 


cluded a tankard of ale at eleven. 
Over a tankard, Uncle, admittedly, 
was at his: best, informed by-a ripe 


vi philosophy which vgozed out of every 


she 


‘i brook, Uncle?’ 


pore of his weather-beaten. skin. AG, 


was said of him, somewhat tartly by 
Jane, his wife, ‘that he could mind 
everybody’s business except his 
own. : 
IT saw Ann carry put. 2 tankarad ie 
Uncle. The parlourmaid ought to 
have done it, but seeing Ann I got 
a glimpse of the providential finger. 
Uncle, as usual, drank his ale and 
talked to Ann. When she tripped 
back to the house, I approached my 
thatcher. 
“What d’ye think of Ann Missel. 


Te RU NN ye gal is Ann. 


_ Takes after her pore mother, she do. 


Breed 71) soon be extink, I yeobons. 


Ann be a rare worker.” 


i es Uncle Ann’s case. I confess that 


We - right. 


Under pledge of secrecy I Banded 


I ended on a note of gloom. 
“She'll sacrifice herself, 
unless somebody interferes.” 
Uncle replied briskly: | 
“T be the man to do that.” _ 
Slightly piqued I asked: 
cs How 2 29 


‘Uncle, 


~ Unele’s eyes twinkled. 


“It comes to this, sir, if you be 
Ann be marriage- res and 





man, and he was of. 





By Horace ysna Vachell 


she'll fall like %/pippin into this 
young man’s hand if so be as 1’— 
Uncle inflateti—' Z te things wi’ 
Ted.” . 

“So that is ‘alt you. propose to tell 
me 2 9) 

“Yas; I’ve tackled bigger jobs. wi’ 
less stomach for ’em. This be a 

matter o ale, sir.” «@ 

eR leally 2 LY Ir pay for the ale 
gladly.” 

Knowing Uncle’s fluid haweeite i} 
spoke -with enthusiasm, but doubt 
consumed me. It was humiliating to 
reflect ‘that this old gaffer might 
succeed where I had failed. 

“1 knows Ted Misselbrook, and he 
knows that I knows "un. You leave 
this to me, sir. 

I did. 

_For three weeks nothing worth 
recording happened, and no reassur- 
ing word came from Uncle, a secret 
service man, like all Foresters, and a, 
slow worker upon lines peculiarly 
his own, I expected from him some- 
thing whimsical and was not disap- 
pointed, He came up to me at a 
meet of the Buck Hounds, and his 
cheerful grin was as warming as 
ginger whisky. 

“My yeast be awvarkin’ be 
observed, “but ’tis takin’ more ale 
than I reckoned reasonable.” 

“Carry on,” I replied recklessly, 

“if you use up a hogshead. Mean- 
while-ai bint, Uncle. 227,00), 

He shook his grizzled head. ' 

“This be one o’ they high matters 
o diplunacy. Slow an’ sure-be my: 
motter. Ann comes by her mulish- 
ness from Ted. . Do ’ee bide a bit 
an’ ax no questions. I be workin’ 
by the light o’ nature. Ted, wi’ all 
his faults, is no fool. And, ondeni- 
ably, he sets gert store. on my Wis- 
dom, "Hounds be movin’ off, an’ I 
wishes wi’ all my heart that t could 
foller ’en. From the way they be 
nosin’ about a’ready, ’tis a rare 
seentin? marnin’.” — ) 

As I touched my horse’s flank with 
my heel, Uncle Mucklow added. Be 
Jast word: 

ae axes fu one ® fartnight more, 


bn 
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Scandalous Ann 
Om, 


Tus talk took place in late Febru- 
ary, but as the days lengthened so 
did Ann’s face. When she gave me 
the customary month’s notice, she 
burst into tears. JI could have 
sobbed with her, but I restrained 
myself. A moath from date was the 


day of Lizzie’s wedding and Ann’s 


return home. 

“T sympathize with you, Ann, but 
you are doing this deliberately from 
a mistaken notion of duty.” 

a I do love Alfy; yas, I do.” 

“He questions that; he—he mea- 
sures your powers of isite against 
your sense of duty. I don’t blame 
him.” 

“Nor do Lv led Ann “But 
who’s to Gook father’s victuals when 
Lizzie goes?” © 

“Can you bear to think of any- 
body except yourself cooking Alf’s 
victuals? ” 

‘““Mazed an’ dazed I am, as never 
was” 

I fired my last shot at this mis- 
guided girl: 

“And who will cook your father’s 
victuals when you join your 
mother ?” 


“God A’mighty knows that, not 


me.” 
She retired—weeping. 
Nevertheless, next Sunday after- 
noon I saw her clinging tight upon 
Alfred’s arm. 


What followed must be set down — 


in due sequence. To my consterna- 
tion, Sarah Goggs, my cook, who 
had been with me fifteen years, 
whom I regarded as mine till I 
died, gave me notice. As she did 
so, she had the grace to blush. I had 
never seen her blush. It discon- 
certed me. She went on, almost 
gigglingly: 

“T’m not taking another place, 
Sir. Leastways, I mean I’m giving 
up service.’ 

“But you are a strong, able-bodied 
woman.’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, but 
settled down, isn’t it?” 

Settled down——! 


it?s time I 


laugh, 


Mark you, she was fifty- five and 
weighed thirteen stone. — 

Sarah continued triumphantly : 

“T’m going to be married, sir. It’s 
—it’s a secret. I can’t say more. 
Folks around here will have their 
maybe, but I know what 
I’m doing, sir.’ 

My own aa were flushed: as 
stammered out: 

“You have my heartiest congratu. 
lations.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. I have 
not mentioned it to the other 

maids.” 

With an effort IT reminded myself 
that Sarah Goggs was a maid, and 
that hereafter no maids of fitby five : 
need despair. She left me to muse 


over what old Montaigne calls the 


undulancy of human nature. 

I kept her secret till it leaked out 
automatically. 

Upon the following Thurdday, 
some two days before the expiration. 
of Uncle’s time limit, Ann came to 
me wreathed in smiles. She, too, 
was blushing! 

“T thought, sir, as how you’d be 
pleased to hear I’m engaged to 
Alfred.” 

I nearly kissed her. 

“Ah! You saw sense at last?” 

“No, sir; I—I saw father.” 

“You méan that your father saw 
you, your unhappy position. Very 
properly, your father insisted that 
you should make Alfred as happy as 
he deserves to be.” 

“Oh, no, sir. Father absent know 
yet. I—I wanted to tell you first.” 

“Bless you, Ann! But you leave 
me 1n a pea-soup fog.” 

Ann partially explained. 

“T saw father—walking out.’ . 
“Walking out uae 
“With—with a lady friend. Alf 
was with me. We couldn’t believe 
our own eyes. Father’s arm was 
half-way round her waist.” 

Light gleamed upon me. 

“Am I to infer, Ann, that the 
lady’s waist was larger, let us gay, ' 
than yours?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
(And) then——_2¥ 
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By ieee gait Vachell 


“Me and Alf dodged behind a. pa’son on Combination Wednesday : 


bush. © “Father never saw us. 
‘don’t ae that we know—yet. We 
saw father kiss her. Father is: a 
respectable man. And she 
respectable woman. Even if father 
wanted to ‘kiss her, she wouldn’t 
let him unless things were settled.” 
“Who is she?” 

Ann replied demurely: 

“T—I don’t like to tell father’ 8 
secret.” 
_“Can-she cook?” : 

The ingenuous Ann tumbled head- 
long into my little trap. 

“That she can. Nobody knows it 
better than you do, sir.” 

I laughed, and so did Ann, 


Uncin’s draft on me for much ale 
was duly honoured. Let him finish 
che tale in his own words: 

“The notion come to me when [ 
was thatchin’, An ’ooman, if she 
be the right sart, thinks wi’ her 
heart. I thinks wi’ my yed, but 
men hereabouts mostly thinks wi’ 
their stummicks. So I tackles Ted 
Misselbrook through his stummick. 
Yas, I put the fear o’ the Lard into 
‘un. ‘Whoever is a-goin’ to ay 
for ’ee when Liz gets married?’ 
says. And he pipes up shrill as a 
blackbird: ‘Why, my l’l Ann, to 
he gure.’ Then I says, solemn as 
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the greater number. 





Dont: 7ee be too sure o’ 1i’l Ann, 
?cos her matin’ time be overdue.’ 
That was number one barrel, an’ 
it fair crumpled Ted up. Then I 
fires number two: ‘You wants a 
wife’ .more’n a darter,’ ££ says, 
thinkin’ to meself that a man who 


has the luck to lose his first don’t 


desarve to get’ a second. Ted be 
modest. He axes me straight: 
‘Why, Uncle, what young ’ooman ’d 
look at me?’ I downs him an’: all 
young gals wi? my wonnerful 
wisdom: ‘Do ’ce keep off the spring 
wheat,’ I says. ‘There’ bain’t any 
young ’oomen left in these parts; 
they be young ladies, damn ’em! 


TU) find a wife for ’ee:’” 


“And you picked my cook!” 

* hat dad.” 

“The prop 
years!” : | 

‘“God forgi’ me! I. was thinkin’ 
o lvl Ann. Yas—I played the old 
game wil’ both of ’un. I tells Ted 
that Sarah Goggs were pinin’® away 
for love of him; and I uses the same 
old wash wi’ Sarah, but it took a 
fearsome lot of ale to get Ted a- 
sparklin’. No other man in Forest 
could ha’ done it.” 

T suppose in these democratic days 
one must consider the happiness of 
“Scandalous ”’ 
Ann is also of that opinion. 

Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
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